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FOREWORD 


This  year,  as  an  experiment,  we  have 
selected  material  for  the  "Piper  from 
the  Latin,  Science  and  Sociology  Depart- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  English  De- 
partment.    The  work  from  each  class  was 
supervised  by  its  faculty  head.     Many  of 
the  contributions  submitted  were  done 
voluntarily  outside  of  class. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Miss  Laura 

Leonard  who  has  directed  the  staff,  and 

to  the  other  faculty  members  who  have 
encouraged  and  assisted  us. 


J.  K.  B. 
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"Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is  always  time 
enough  for  courtesy . "--Emerson 

"Courtesy  is  not  the  king  of  virtues,  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  his  noblest  aides."     Too  many  of  our 
fellowincn  lack  a  much  needed  lesson  on  tills  subject. 
Even  the  best  of  us  sometimes  join  the  mob.     Is  it  be- 
cause we  like  to  appear  ill-bred?     Or  are  we  afraid  to 
speak  up  for  courtesy? 

It  is  our  positive  duty  to  do  something  about  the 
"blight  of  discourtesy  among  us."     If  enough  of  us 
habitua1ly  expressed  our  contempt  for  public  bad  manners, 
and  insisted  upon  courtesy,   there  would  soon  be  a  decided 
change  for  the  bictor.     i.ian  is  betrayed  by  his  manners . 
Nothing  can  remove  the  curse  of  a  discourteous  action-- 
in  business  or  in  pleasure.     "Y/c  must  boldly  speak  up 
for  good  manners  and  let  our  voices  be  beard  in  every 
boorish  corner  of  ovr  world." 

Jean  Batos,    '36  Editor-in-Chief 


THE  DANCtHH  OF  BEING  SATISFIED 

One  reason  why  we  do  not  grow  into  doing  bigger 
things  is  that  wo  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  ourselves. 
How  can  we  do  our  work  better,   if  we  think  that  we  are 
now  doing  it  well  enough?     If  we  measure  ourselves  by 
what  wo  have  already  done,   we  are  not  progressing.  We 
ought  to  think  how  much  more  we  might  accomplish,  and 
then  wo  should  go  at  our  tasks  with  even  greater  energy. 

We  want  results,  but  we  dislike  putting  forth  our 
best  efforts  to  bring  about  those  results.     Or  worse 
still,   we  are  too  lazy  even  to  desire  better  things  for 
ourselvos.     As  soon  as  wo  think  we  are  doing  well  enough, 
wo  have  stopped  growing. 


Those  who  are  really  successful  never,  in  their 
own  estimation,  reach  the  top;  for  the  thing  they  want 
keeps  moving  away  from  them  as  they  approach  it.  The 
more  they  achieve,  the  larger  and  better  are  their  ideas 
of  what  they  want  to  do. 

The  big  question  is  not,  "Have  I  done  enough?"  It 
is,   "In  what  direction  am  I  going,  and  am  I  giving  my 
very  best*?1' 

Pauline  Keating  '56 


Father  Tiber  Speaks 


Han  thinks  a  hundred  years  is  long  to  live. 

At  eighty  he  is  old.     His  work  is  done. 

Fe  feels  that  he  is  T"~ise,  for  wisdom  cones 

'\'ith  age..... But  nori  consider  me,  and  think 

Of  all  the  thousand  years  that  I  have  lived 

And  worked,  and  watched  the  toil  and  strife  of  man 

rj"ho  struggled  on  my  banks  to  build  a  tovJn 

That  one  day  wa s  to  dominate  the  world. 

I  saw  him  start  with  hovels  built  of  mud, 
a  spirit  stern,  and  courage  brave  to  fight 
The  foe,  and  to  protect  his  hone,   to  gain 
In  strength,  and  to  establish  law  supreme. 

I  saw  great  palaces  of  stone  crise. 
And  with  them  luxury,  unrest,  and  greed. 
I  sar  an  empire  spread  across  the  land, 
Become  omnipotent,  hold  all  in  sway, 
Then  crumble  into  ruin  at  my  side....... 


Consider  this,  and  know  that  I  am  wise. 
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The  Reverend  Joseph  Osgood 

One  of  Cohasset' s  most  prominent  men  was  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Osgood.    He  was  born  in  Kensington,  New  Hampshire, 
and  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.     In  1842  he  yi&s 
graduated  from  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  that  same  year 
he  was  ordained. 

On  May  20,,  1844.   two  years  after  coming  to  Cohasset, 
Dr.  Osgood  married  Caroline  Ward  Sewall,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  Quincy  Sewall,  Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Scituate.     There  wer^   nine  children  in  the  Osgood  family, 
seven  of  whom  are  still  living.     The  yoim/jost  is  now  seventy- 
two  years  of  age . 

How  he  happened  to  settle  in  Cohasset ;  Dr.  Osgood  tolls 
us  in  his  Semi-Centennial  sermon.     In  June,  before  his  gradu- 
ation; he  had  passed  through  the  town  and  was  much  impressed 
by  the  Common  and  the  church.     He  had  been  thinking  that  he 
would  like  to  teach  if  he  could  get  a  school.    A  little 
later  he  heard  from  a  classmate  about  a  school  in  Cohasset. 

'One  day  as  I  was  coming  from  dinner,  ■    Dr.  Osgood  tells 
us  in  his  sermon,     I  said  to  myself,  I  will  go  down  and  get 
that  school  if  I  can.     I  came  down  and  engaged  the  school 
and  spent  four  months  in  this  town  teaching  school."' 

'Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my 
study  one  of  the  parish  committee,  Mr.  Paul  Pratt,  came  to 
ask  me  to  come  to  Cohasset  and  preach.    Mr.  Phipps  had  died, 
and  the  parish  was  without  a  minister.     He  said,   'We  want 
a  man  who  is  interested  in  schools.7     I  said  to  him  that  I 
would  not  come  as  a  candidate,  but  I  engaged  to  come  and 
preach  four  Sundays,  and  after  I  had  preached  four  Sundays,  I 
was  asked  to  preach  two  Sundays  more.     In  the  meantime  a 
parish  meeting  was  called,  .and  I  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
of  the  parish.1' 

When  Dr.  Osgood  first  came  tc  Cohasset,  there  wore  only 
two  churches  in  the  town,  the  Unitarian  and  the  Congregational, 
and  in  many  other  ways  conditions  were  different  from  today. 

Dr.  Osgood's  undoubted  interest  in  school  work  resulted 
in  his  becoming  Superintendent  of  Cohasset  Schools.  He  also 
became  a  trustee  of  Derby  Academy  and  later,  chairman  of  the 
trustees.  As  Superintendent  he  worked  incessantly  to  secure 
uniform  teaching  and  a  systematic  method  of  promotion  in  our 


schools.     Before  this,  children  had  left  school  whenever 
they  thought  that  the-  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge. 
The  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  Cohasset  High  School 
v/as  the  class  of  1S79. 

One  of  the  things  for  which  credit  should  be  Riven  Dr. 
Osgood  was  the  introduction   if  the  study  of  Latin.  Another 
thing  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.   Osgood  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Osgood  School.     It  was  he  who  persuaded 
the  people  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  central  gram- 
mar school,  and  to  provide  transportation  for  distant  pupils 
rather  than  to  support  different  schools.     The  land  for  the 
school  v/as  given  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Osgood's,  tip.  Charles 
Bates,  with  the  understanding  that  the  school  be  named  for 
Dr.  Osgood  in  recognition  of  his  half  century  of  work  in 
behalf  of  this  town. 

In  his  annual  report  of  1878  Dr.   Osgood  favored  a  town 
library.     The  town  appointed  five  men  to  consider  the  matter. 
Dr.   Osgood  was  one  of  che  five  men  appointed.     The  next  year 
an  appropriation  of  three  hundred  dollars  was  made  with  the 
understanding  that  the  rest  would  be  donated  by  private  sub- 
scription.    Nine  trustees  we: e  appointed  for  one  year,  Dr. 
Osgood  being  one  of  the  nine  trustees. 

Dr.  Osgood  was  always  interested  m  beautifying  the 
town.     Re  took  part  m  the  plantin_  of  trees  on  the  Common. 
He  also  planted  fir  tiees  on  his  lot  at  Central  Cemetery. 

One  of  his  hobbies  was  fishing,  but  his  chief  hobby 
was  ^ardenin^.     he  bad  a  flov/er  and  vegetable     arden,  and  he 
helped  several  people  start  gardens,     he  often  gave  seeds 
and  plants  to  people.     Some  of  these  plants  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  Cohasset  residents. 

In  1892  was  held  a  Semi -Centennial  Celebration  in  honor 
of  Dr.   Osgood's  fifty  years  of  faithful  service  in  the 
Unitarian  Church.     Dr.   Osgood  was  the  first  speaker.  Among 
other  things  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  during  his  fifty 
years  of  work  he  had  married  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
couples  and  had  attended  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  funerals. 

l.iany  well  known  men  spoke.     An  address  by  the  Reverend 
W.  L.  Chaff in  brought  out  a  most  mterestin    point.  "The 
fact  has  not  been  mentioned  here,"  said  Mr.  Chaffm,  "that 
Dr.  Os  ood  is  now  the  oldest  settled  minister  in  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  the  only    ne  who  has  been  settled  for  fifty  years 


in  the  same  parish  and  is  still  fulfilling  all  the 
duties  of  the  position.1'    There  was  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  John  Dickinson,  and  the  following  words  are 
taken  from  his  address:      'Dr.  Osgood  prepared  definite 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  school  that  the  pupils 
mi&ht  have  an  orderly  collection  and  arrangement  of 
topics  brought  before  their  minds  as  the  occasion  of 
useful  and  right  jxercise  of  mental  power,     Ee  en- 
couraged the  teachers  to  improve  their  methods,  and 
he  was  always  interested  in  supplying  them  with  a- 
bundant  means  of  teaching.     L±e  was  aware  that  among 
the  means  of  teaching,  the  school  house  holds  a  high 
rank  in  importance,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in 
securing  for  the  children  of  Cohasset  a  new  school 
building  that  should  combine  in  its  construction  the 
elements  of  comfort,  convenience,  and  beauty.  The 
town  has  done  itself  honor  and  has  shown  its  ap- 
preciation of  faithful  service  by  naming  the  new 
building  the  Osgood  School  House." 

Dr.  Osgood  died  in  1898  having  completed  fifty- 
six  years  of  work  in  his  church.     Cohasset  fcu*s  much 
for  which  to  thank  him. 

Ann  Bandura  '38 

gu;.;s 

(Suggested  by  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Boots'*) 

Listen  to  the  guns  go  off, 

hear  the  cannons  roar. 

Oh,  the  terrifying  dm, 

The  boom  and  crash  of  war! 
Guns - guns  -  ( runs  - guns  - 
Hear  the  rumbling  of  the  guns. 

Just  before  the  guns  go  off 

Lvery thing  is  still. 

Then  wo  hoar  a  thunderous  roar. 

feel  the  shaking  of  the-  hill. 
Guns -guns -guns -guns  - 
Hear  the  rumbling  of  the  guns. 

Dorothy  Marks  '38 


6. 

Doors 

Doors,  big  tall  doors,  cosy  little  doors,  long 
narrow  doors  with  iron  knobs,  heavy  bronze  doors  cover- 
ed with  inscriptions,  and  just  plain  doors  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.     Doors  ar-3  such  common  things;  every- 
where there  a^e  doors.     Yet  doors  have  a  soul,  a  deep 
meaning.     There  are  doors  that  just  will  not  stay  closed, 
doors  that  squeak  when  openjd,  doors  that  cannot  be 
opened,  and  plain  dcors. 

Life  is  a  succession  of  doors.     The  first  one,  a 
great  white  door,  thrown  open  with  a  birth,  discloses 
a  beautiful  world  all  rosy  and  lightly  covered  by  a 
fluffy,  white  mist. 

Then,  after  a  few  years,  the  next  door  opens.  This 
time  it  is  a  light,  cardboard  door  and  reveals  to  little 
eyes  a  world  full  of  cowboys,  firemen,  and  circus  clowns. 

Next,  after  a  few  more  years,  opens  a  door  of  paint- 
ed cardboard,  reenforced  with  wood.     This  door  reveals 
to  youthful  eyes  a  world  filled  with  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.     Peeping  shyly  around  corners  are  Puck 
and  foolish  Cupid,  with  his  blunt  arrows.     In  the  back- 
ground looms  the  world  of  reality,  but  it  is  only  in- 
distinctly seen. 

And  so,  through  life,  doors  open  before  us  only  to 
close  again  behind  us.  Eow  many  doors?  We  do  not  know 
yet.  But  some  day  we  shall  realize  just  how  many  doors 
we  have  passed. 

At  that  last  door,  a  great  Gothic  door  of  bronze, 
we  shall  see  the  world  as  it  really  is.     On  that  great 
marble  threshold  we  snail  turn  and  see,  for  the  last 
time,  the  world  wherein  we  failed  or  triumphed.     That  is 
the  climax  of  life. 

Then,  after  we  have  gazed  back  awhile,  we  shall 
again  turn  to  face  that  great  eternal  door. 

W.  C.  Gardner  '37 


7. 


A  TRIP 

(Parocbf  on  "The  Ancient  Mariner*') 

It  is  an  ancient  traffic  cop, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three  - 

"With  thy  big  white  hand  and  glittering  eye 

Now  wherefore  stopps't  thou  me?1' 

Now  listen  while  I  tell  my  tale 
Of  a  fight  with  Old  John  Law, 
And  hark  ye  closely  While  I  tell 
Exactly  what  I  saw. 

At  early  morn  we  started  off, 
To  travel  o'er  the  land. 
We  shot  out  of  the  driveway 
And  skidded  on  the  sand. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  drove  on, 
And  never  a  breeze  did  breathe . 
Swiftly  and  noisily  went  the  car, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Suddenly  we  veered,  c  corner  cleared, 
The  tires  did  screech  and  hop. 
Around  the  corner,  below  the  hill, 
There  stood  a  traffic  cop. 

A  cloud  of  dust  behind  v/e  left, 
Out  of  the  dust  came  he. 
For  v/e  were  wrong  and  he  was  right , 
That  was  chasing  one  of  three. 

And  then  the  siren  started,  and  he 
Was  after  us  fast  and  strong 
His  'cycle  as  with  o'er taking  wings, 
•as  chasing  us  south  along. 

A  pole,  a  tree,  a  fence  we  missed 
And  still  he  nearcd  and  neared. 
And  then  we  dodged  a  walking  man , 
We  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 

One  tiro -rim  dipped,  the  air  rushed  out; 
At  one  turn  it  was  low. 
With  far -heard  whisper,  we  could  hear 
A  flat  tire.     We  went  slow. 
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2. 

The  coming  'cycle  roared  more  loud, 
The  motor  sighed  like  sedge. 
I  turned  my  eyes  back  on  the  road, 
My  heart  felt  heavy  as  lead. 

"Strange,  by  my  faith,''  the  policeman  said-- 
"That  you  answered  not  my  whistle. 
Wha  ;  1*11  have  to  do  next  time, 
Is  send  yr \  an  epistle." 

"But  tell  me, 11  said  the  judge  again, 
His  questions  hard  renewing, 
"V.'hat  made  you  men  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  did  you  think  you  were  doing?  ' 

That  so  many  men  so  beautifully, 
In  the  traffic  court  could  lie  I 
A  thousand  thousand  false  things 
They  told;  and  so  did  I! 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
'Alone  in  the  cell  of  a  jail, 
And  never  a  one  took  pity  on  me, 
Nor  even  went  my  bail. 

That  night  from  the  window  of  my  cell 
I  peered  out  through  the  bars; 
And  as  I  looked  into  the  sky, 
I  wished  I  were  in  Mars. 

I  looked  and  looked,   then  lay  me  down 

Gently  upon  my  bunk 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  think, 

Into  sleep  I  softly  sunk. 

I  moved,   and  could  not  feel  my  limbs 
I  was  so  light,   it  seemed, 
The  story  broke,  and  I  awoke . 
This  story  I  had  dreamed. 


John  Mc lei lan  '37 


The  Lett  C  V 


_t  the  a^c  of  forty,  David  Oliver  realized  a  life- 
long ambition*     He  "became  '  aster  of  the  ship  "Clever, " 
a  schooner  of  the  iiiast  India  Company,  trading  between 
Liverpool  and  Bombay;   and,  within  five  years,  because 
of  his  cruelty  to  his  men,  he  had  also  become  one  of  the 
most  hated  of  captains.     It  was  a  well  known  fact  that, 
on  the  "Clever,"  men  took  more  punishment  than  on  any 
other  vessel  on  the  seas. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  1753,  when  the  "Clover"1 
put  out  from  Liverpool,  It  happened  that  she  had  on 
board  a  new  cabin  boy,  a  mere  lad  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen.    This  boy,  Dob  .  rrows  by  name,  was  a  willin0 
worker  and  was  clever  at  many  things.     Both  of  chose 
traits  made  him  a  desirable  member  of  the  crow,  and 
should  have  won  him  kind  treatment.     The  captain,  how- 
ever, made  it  seem  as  though  Bob  was  of  no  value  what- 
soever.     Of  the  crew  of  the  "Clever",  the  one  punished 
the  most  frequently  and  the  most  severely  was  the  cabin 
boy.     Again  and  again,  he  was  sentenced  to  receive  ten 
lashes  on  his  baru  back.     "I'll  show  him  who  is  master," 
said  Captain  Oliver. 

One  morning  early  in  August,  when  the  "Clever"  was 
rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  captain  stood,  on 
the  deck  watching  Bob  receive  i\n  unusually  heavy  pun- 
ishment,    al  the  tenth  stroke  was  about  to  descend, 
Bob  fell  limply  to  the  deck.     Ho  was  carried  to  his 
bunk,  where  ho  lay  unconscious  until  nightfall,  when 
ho  died. 

It  was  .about  four  months  after  Bob's  death  that 
the  '"Clever",  having  left  Bombay  for  her  homeward 
voya0e,  again  put  in  at  Cape  Town.     Both  officers 
and  members  of  the  crew  wore  elated  at  having  received 
their  lon^-awaited  mail,  which  had  been  fori/;  rdod  to 
this  port  by  another  vessel. 

.•if tor  readinCJ  many  times  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  home,  the  mate  laid  them  aside  with  mis- 
givin0.     He  had   bo  secure  sailing  orders  from  tho 
captain.     he  knocked  on  the  captain's  door,  and, 
0etting  no  answer,  he  opened  the  door,     './hat  he  saw 
made  him  shiver  with  horror. 
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The  captain  was  on  the  floor,  his  head  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
and  an  old  "horse  pistol1'  was  lying  beside  him.     Ee  held 
in  his  hand  a  letter.     When  the  mate  &ot  control  of  him- 
self, he  went  over  to  the  captain1 s  side  and  took  t  e 
letter  from  his  cold  hand.    The  letter  read  as  follows. 

Dear  brother  David; 

I  am  sending,  this  to  you  to  say  that  all  my  care  for 
your  boy  since  Elizabeth's  death  has  finally  been  re'/jarded . 
I  have  seen  him  ^row  from  oabyhoo  1  into  T<-oun^  manhood,  and 
now,  at  last,  he  is  able  to  stand  on  his.  own  two  feet.  Eis 
life's  ambition  is  to  sail  on  his  father's  ship.     Loon  he 
will  realize  that  ambition.     Ee  has  left  today  to  ship  as 
cabin  boy  on  the  ''Clever1'.     he  is  iisin|  the  name  Lob  Arrows. 

Your  loving  sister, 
Marion 

k,  Morris  '36 


A  BUT!  I  ED  TK'.ALTjVvE 

A  treasure  lies  buried  beneath  the  sand 
Buried  by  a  cruel  and  ruthless  band. 
A  treasure  with  rubies ,  diamonds .  and  uold 
emeralds  and  other  jewels  untold. 

Many  a  man  has  sought  this  treasure, 
hopeless  failure  ends  each  endeavor. 
The  treasure  buried  with  craft  and  skill 
Obscure  in  its  hiding  place  beckons  still. 


Nancy  Jane  Cunningham  ' 3q 


THZFLJ  ARE  GUMDROPS  All  D-  -  GULDR OPS 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  wine  bibbers,  of  porter- 
house steak  gourmands,   of  cracker  crunchers  who  leave 
crumbs  in  bed,   of  soda  guzzlers,   as  well  as  devotees 
of  other  gastrormmical  sports.     I  too,  have  a  mild 
little  vice.     But  I  don' t  become  intoxicated  like 
the  tippler:   I  am  neither  as  ferocious  as  the  gourmand 
nor  as  dangerous  to  matrimonial  ties  as  the  cruncher; 
and  I  don' t  exhale  carbon  dioxide  like  the  soda  guz- 
zler.    My  favorire  fodder  is  gumdrops. 

Of  late  my  budget  has  been  overstepped  consider- 
ably,  and  I  have  found  the  cause  to  bo  these  innocent 
little  drops.     I  was  spending  more  money  on  them  than 
my  budget  permitted;   therefore,   I  decided  that  I  should 
economi  ze . 

Shortly  after  making  this  important  decision,  I 
was  walking  by  a  cand;/  store  in  the  window  of  which 
I  saw  displayed  several  trays  of  gumdrops.     I  stop- 
ped and  gazed  droollngly  at  them.     How  bright  their 
colors,  how  luscious  they  looked'.     I  succumbed  to  the 
temotation  and  walked  into  the  shop,     I  asked  about 
the  price  and,   to  my  joy,  found  that  these  drops  cost 
only  half  as  much  as  those  I  usually  bought.     What  a 
saving!     I  bought  a  pound. 

Ecstatically  I  picked  out  an  orange  colored  one 
and  bit  into  it.     Certainly  my  sense  of  taste  was  very 
dull,  if  that  was  orange  flavor. 

I  tried  again,   this  time  a  pale  yellow  drop. 
Horrified,   I  discovered  that  there  were  uses  for  fish- 
glue  other  than  to  stick  paper.     My  second  choice  tasted 
like  mucilage,  not  lemon. 

Of  course,  I  thought,  a  black  gumdrop  can  be  only 
licorice.  I  popped  one  into  my  mouth,  and  immediately 
spat  it  out,  muttering  to  myself,   "Axle  grease'." 

I  dashed  the  whole  pound  to  the  gutter.  Here- 
after I  shall  buy  a  few  good  gumdrops  from  a  candy 
kitchen,  instead  of  many  synthetic  ones  from  a  chemist' s 
laboratory. 

Moral:     The  sweetness  of  low  price  never  compensates 
for  the  bitterness  of  poor  quality. 


J.  W.  Riley  '36 


Diesel  Engines 
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Almost  everybody  Imows  that  a  Diesel  engine  burns 
crude  oil  and  has  no  spark  plugs,  but  very  feu  can  ex- 
plain nor  it  really  v;orks. 

The  Diesel  engine  is  popular  because  it  eliminates 
electrical  ignition,  uses  cheap  fuel,  c.r;d  the  effici- 
ency is  much  higher  than  that  of  gasoline  or  steam 
engines.     The  fact  that  a  Diesel  engine  is  a  high  com- 
pression engine  makes  its  efficiency  higher. 

The  compression  of  a  gasoline  engine  is  much  less 
than  that  of  a  Diesel.     A  supercharger  ray  be  put  on 
a  gasoline  engine  to  increase  its  compression,  but 
there  is  al^a^s  the  danger  of  the  cc  pressed  gases  ig- 
niting the  gasoline  vapor  before  the  spark  plug  docs, 
thus,  injuring  the  engine.    Another  advantage  of  the 
Diesel  engine  over  the  gasoline  engine  is  that  it  is 
more  efficient  when  throttled.     The  reason  for  this 
is  that  when  the  Diesel  engine  is  throttled  down,  only 
the  fuel  supply  is  decreased.     The  same  amount  of  air 
is  allo"cd  to  enter  the  cylinder.     A  Diesel  engine  is 
more  efficient  at  high  altitudes  than  that  of  a  gasoline 
engine,  thus,  giving  a  more  even  po"cr  stroke. 

The  fundamental  functions  of  a  Diesel  engine  arc 
very  simple.     On  the  dorm  stroke  of  the  piston,  air 
is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  or  pumped  into  the 
cylinder.     V.'hcn  the  piston  reaches  dead  bottom,  ell 
valves  are  closed.     The  pistcn  ccn.s  up  and  compresses 
the  air  in  the  cylinder.     As  the  air  is,  compressed, 
it   reaches  a  temperature  of  about  1200  F.     Fuel  is 
pumped  in  through  perfectly  timed  injectors,  and 
the  heat  of  the  compressed  air  ignites  the  mixture. 
The  expanding  g^ses  force  the  piston  downward.  This 
is  known  as  the  four-cTrclc  Diesel  engine. 

The  two-cycle  engine  works  on  the  same  principle 
but  is  much  more  involved  and  harder  to  understand. 

From  the  above  explanation  it  seems  as  though  a 
Diesel  engine  is  United  to  one  or  two  cylinders . 
This  is  not  true,    a  Diesel  engine  generally  has  four 
or  six  cylinders.    Lore  cylinders  are  used  for  the 
automobile  and  airplane  type  of  Diesel, 
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Many  types  of  Diosol  engines  arc  in  use.  They 
differ  in  the  v.-ay  the  fuel  is  injected  and  ignited. 
First,  there  is  the  hot -"bulb  engine.     This  engine 
has  a  metal  bulb  in  the  cylinder  head.    Fuel  is 
sprayed  onto  this  bulb,  which  is  preheated,  and 
about  250  pounds  of  pressure  will  ignite  the  mixture. 
The  constant  explosions  of  the  fuel  and  air  keep  the 
bulb  hot.    This  type  of  engine  does  not  run  well 
at  slov;  speeds  because  the  bulb  gradually  gets  cold. 

The  air  injection  engine  is  another  type  of 
Diesel.     The  fuel  is  sprayed  in  under  pressure- 
about  1,400  lbs.  per,   sq.  in. --the  air  is  then 
pumped  in  under  the  same  pressure.     This  mixture 
is  compressed  and  ignited  ly  the  heat  of  compression. 

In  the  direct  injection  engine,   the  fuel  is 
sprayed  in  under  about  5,000  pounds  pressure  in 
order  to  atomize  it;   that  is,  break  it  into  very 
small  particles  so  it  will  mix  better  with  the  air. 
The  air  is  drav.ni  in  from  the  atmosphere  and  com- 
pressed before  the  fuel  enters  the  cylinder. 

The  fuel  injectors  have  been  passed  over 
lightly  in  previous  paragraphs,  but  they  are  really 
very  important.     It  is  necessary  for  an  injector  to 
spray  the  fuel  into  the  cylinder  every  5/1C 00  of  a 
second  in  high  speed  engines,  and  the  spray  lasts 
only  20  percent  of  the  stroke.     The  fuel  must  be 
thoroughly  atomized  so  that  a  higher  efficiency 
will  be  obtained.     There  >.rc  man2r  types  of  injectors, 
but  they  arc  all  designed  for  quick  action  and 
thor our h  at c~; i za t i on . 


Henry  Ainslie  '36 
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Physical  Culture 

I  was  imbibing  the  contents  of  my  favorite  book 
when  a  knock  sounded  at  the  door.     Being  a  rather  portly 
gentleman,   I  took  my  time  in  answering.     Therefore,  before 
I  reached  the  door,   it  had  opened,   and  in  had  cozed  a 
certain  good  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Petite,  a  gentleman  no 
less  portly  than  myself.     He  took  his  customary  seat  by 
the  fire  and  munched  peanuts.     As  time  wore  on,   the  con- 
versation turned  to  dieting  and  like  things;  conversation 
always  does  when  two  weighty  persons  get  together. 

''Ah,  now--!  was  thinking  that  we  might  try  exercise, 
Physical  Culture,  you  know,"  munched  I. 

"Oh  yes,  exercise,''  droned  he,  regarding  me  in  a 
puffy  sort  of  manner.      'You  know,   that  reminds  me  of  a 
fellow  I  once  knew,  one  of  those  fresh-air  fiends.'' 

'Do  you  mean  one  of  those  chaps  that  one  finds  in 
inopportune  places  at  inopportune  times?" 

"Absolutely  correct.     His  winter  habitat  was  the 
seashore.     There,  upon  an  ice  cake,  he  was  always  to  be 
found,  basking  beneath  the  rising  sun.     He  ate  cabbage 
leaves  and  turnip  tops  for  breakfast,  and  raw  carrots  for 
lunch.     He  didn't  eat  any  supper." 

"To  be  sure,  a  vegetarian,"  said  I,   "a  person  classi- 
fied, perhaps  unjustly,  under  the  general  heading  "Nut." 

"Quite  so,"  replied  Mr.  Petite.     "Well,  for  years  he 
kept  up  this  program.     The  only  me^ts  that  he  ate  were 
walnuts,   taken  as  a  whole.     The  shells,  v;hun  chewed  well, 
are,  I  believe,   considered  an  excellent  remedy  for  "pink 
tooth  brush."    He  walked  to  the  beach  every  day  in  the  year 
in  his  bathing  suit,  and  simmered  feebly  under  the  rays  of 
the  winter  sun.     Of  course,  you  know,  without  my  telling 
you,   that  the  result--." 

"By  Jove,  Petite,"  I  interrupted,    'I  believe  that  I 
will  try  his  program.     Yes,   indeed  I     I'll  start  this 
very  day--er--uh--well ,   tomorrow,  anyway.     My,  but  he  must 
be  a  physical  marvel  by  this  time." 
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Petite  gave  me  another  puffy  stare.       He  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  of  double  pneumonia." 

A  stunned  silence  fell  upon  the  room.     After  an 
interim  I  solilorvized :     "And  iust  thinK,  I  might  have 
been  on  hii  ice  cui:e,  basking  in  the  sun,   right  at  this 
moment.     I  might  have  been  eating  rabbit  fodder  for 
luncheon.     I  might  have  been  a  martyr  to  physical  scien 
as  that  poor  fellow  was.     Ah,  when  I  think  of  what  I 
might  have  done,  I  pulsate  with  f ear . --Peti te,  pass  cie 
that  box  of  aspirin  tablets,   there  at  your  elbcw.  My 
nerves  aren't  v/hat  they  used  to  be." 


L.  Muivey  '37 


Three  Wishes 

Parody  on  "Bunches  of  Grapes"  by  "/alter  De  La  Mare 

"Chemistry  labs,"   says  Timothy; 
"Tales  of  romance,"  says  Elaine; 
"An  hour  baking  puddings  or  sewing  on  buttons 
For  me/   says  Jsne. 

"A  scientist  skill '  i,"   says  Timothy; 
"A  chivalrous  knight,"  says  31aine; 
"A  big  shaggy  do.-;  of  the  1  one-mas ter'  sort 
For  me,"  says  Jane. 

"Botiles  of  gases,"  says  Timothy; 
"Cargoes  from  Spain,"  says  Elaine; 
"A  basket  of  foodstuffs  to  give  to  the  needy 
For  me,"   rays  Jane. 


Jean  Bates  '36 


Mis taken 


^.nnie  Hollis  loved  a  funeral.     Whose  funeral  it  was 
or  where  it  was,  made  no  difference  to  her.     Every  day 
the  first  thing  that  she  looked  at  in  the  newspaper  was 
the  death  column. 

One  day  her  quick  eyes  rested  on  the  name  Southwell 
She  glanced  over  the  announcement  and  then  said  to  her 
married  sister,  with  whom  she  lived,  :,Look  here,  ITellie , 
Janey  Southwell  is  dead.'' 

•'Yes?'1  asked  her  sister,  immediately  suspecting 
something.     Mrs.  I:e Hie  Arthur,  Annie's  sister,  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  change  which  age  had  wrought  on 
her  once  light-hearted,  gay  sister. 

"Ifm  going  to  that  funeral, ;'  continued  Annie. 
Nellie  had  known  that  it  was  coming. 

■'You  haven't  seen  Janey  Southwell  since  she  moved 
to  Hopedale  forty  years  ago,;!  ITellie  urged,  but  her 
efforts  to  persuade  Annie  not  to  go  were  in  vain.  Annie 
".va s  determined. 

The  next  day,  arriving  at  Hopedale,  Annie  stepped 
lightly  off  the  train.    ' L  man  who  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  station  saw  her.     Her  black  clothes  told  him  that 
she  must  be  goin  \  to  the  funeral. 

■'I  have  a  car  here.     I'll  take  you,  H.adam,'1  he  said 
Annie  accompanied  him. 

Annie  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  how  much  her 
friend  had  changed.     Bug  then,  a  person  can  change  a 
great  deal  in  forty  years. 

The  next  day,  discussing  the  funeral  with  Nellie, 
she  said,  t!It  was  grand.     I  used  three  hankies.  But 
you  know,  Nellie,  I  wouldn't  have  recognized  her.,; 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  occurred  to  ITellie.  Perhaps 
hv.ro  was  a  chance  to  euro  Annie  of  h^r  funeral  habit. 
Hrs.  _rthur  looked  at  the  newspaper.     Yes,  there  had 
b^on  another  funeral  in  Hopedale  that  same  day. 

Annie,  however  would  not  be  corrected.     ;;0h,  that's 
all  right,'1'  she  informed  her  shocked  sister.     ,7I  had  a 
good  ride  and  a  grand  cry J" 

Dorothea  Oliver  '36 


"The  Taming  of  the  Snrew" :     A  Resume  in  Verse. 


Bisnca  was  a  maiden  fair, 
And  many  men  pursued  her. 
Katharine  was  a  shrewish  lass, 
And  not  a  man  had  woo'd  her. 

Petruchio  came  to  Padua, 

And  found  a  shrewish  mate. 

He  woo'd  her,  wed  her,   took  her  home, 

And  then  out-Katharined  Kate. 

With  Lucentio  and  Hortensio 
A  wager  Petruchio  made, 

That  to  him  whose  wife  should  cone  when  calle 
Two  hundred  pounds  be  paid. 

Lucentio  called  Bianca, 
But  she  refused  to  come. 
Hortensio  hade  his  wife  approach; 
She  too  proved  troublesome. 

Petruchio  summoned  Katharine, 
She  came  with  greatest  haste. 
The  others  all  wore  much  amazed 
To  see  the  shrew  out-faced. 

Thelma  L.  Goodwin  ' 


POCKETS 


Pockets  are  dandy, 

For  money  and  candy. 

For  marbles  and  rubber  bands, 

So,   keep  them  stuffed  tight, 

From  mcrnirg  till  night, 

With,  anything  but  your  hands. 


Doris  Kerr  '38 


"Toots ' 


Toots  was  meant  to  be  a  lap  dog  and  also  a  blue- 
blooded  French  poodle.     His  active  curiosity  has  made 
him  a  hunter  and.  an  explorer.     He  was  also  intended  to  be 
white,  although  his  daily  tri7>s  of  exploration  have  made 
him  a  dirty  gray  which  nothing  short  of  prolonged  boiling 
would  whiten. 

Automobile  grease,  mud,  coal  dust,  dead  leaves,  and 
all  other  forms  of  dirt  hold  an  irresistible  attraction 
for  him.     He  comes  in  from  a  few  houi s  of  outdoor  olay 
and  brings  along  With  him  a  sample  of  every  form  of  flora 
in  the  surrounding  countryside. 

His  curly  hair  is  covered  with  burrs,  and  -hen  these 
have  been  patiently  pulled  off  or  cut,  he  runs  out  to  see 
if  he  can  collect  more. 

Toots  loves  to  chase  rabbits.     The  fact  that  he  has 
never  but  once  caught  one,  and  on  that  memorable  occasion 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  does  not  discourage  him 
in  the  least.     His  legs  are  so  short  that  when  he  is  in 
full  pursuit  through  the  high  grass,  he  is  orac tically 
forced  to   iumu  every  few  minutes  to  see  where  he  is  go- 
ing.    Trie  grass  is  so  hi;;h  that  he  cannot  see  above  it. 
^any  tim^s  a  day  we  h^ar  his  shrill,  hys ter leal  bark  as 
he  our  sues  real  or  imaginary  rabbits  over  the  farm. 

Desnite  innumerable  sc.rs  and  bruises,  he  has  an 
unbelievable  faith  in  his  ability  to  attack  the  largest 
dog  he  can  find  rnd  emerge  victorious.     Gvten  ve  have 
dragged  him  from  the  midst  of  a  fight,  bitten  and  battered, 
but  with  unshaken  faith  in  his  own  DO'  ers. 

Toots' s  sociability  is  surpassed  only  by  his  curiosity 
He  will  follow  a  member  of  the  family  from  room  to  room 
untiringly  rather  than  be  left  alone,  but  if  the  slightest 
unusual  noise  is  henrd,   if  a  door  slams,  or  if  any  strange 
step  sounds  on  the  aorch,   Toots  is  off  immediately  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  dis  turbance . 

Barb- r a  Xe^ting  '39 


r lowers 


The  buttercup,  bright-eyed  and  bold, 
holds  up  his  little  cup  of  gold, 
To  catch  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 

The  violet,  dainty  and  sweet, 

Picks  up  her  leafy  skirt  so  neat, 

And  meekly  sways  in  the  morning  Ireeze. 

The  daisy,  in  golden-white  gown, 

Is  just  as  liK,ht  as  feather  down., 

As  she  joins  the  dance  with  ner  flower  friends 

Doris  Kerr  '38 


Mother 

As  I  walked  along  the  desolate  shore, 

I  could  see  her  strength  in  the  ocean's  roar 

When  I  peered  into  the  quiet  pool, 

I  could  see  her  mind,  very  calm  and  cool. 

As  I  listened  to  the  singing  sea, 
The  voice  of  my  mother  came  to  me. 

If  I  looked  above  to  the  lighted  skies, 
I  seemed  to  see  her  beautiful  eyes. 

Good  tilings,  wherever |  whatever  they  be 
Bring  the  lace  of  my  mother  nearer  to  me. 


Pauline  Keating  '56 


Heredity  or  Environment? 


John's  home  was  different  from  that  of  many  3  turdy 
young  men.     It  was  loosely  run.     Routine  and  efficiency 
were  unknown  to  John's  father  and  mother.     The  wheels 
that  run  so  smoothly  in  other  people's  homes,  in  John's 
home  were  not  synchronized.     In  fact,   some  of  the  wheels 
were  missing. 

John,  himself,  was  not  a  bad  boy  at  heart.     It  was 
not  his  fault  that  he  was  irresponsible,  and  that  through 
carelessness  or  ignorance  he  was  constantly  in  the  hands 
of  the  police.     John's  neighbors  dismissed  his  frail 
nature  with  a  shrug,  as  they  thought  of  his  unreliable, 
worthless  father,     "hat  could  one  expect ?--like  father, 
like  son, 

In  the  same  town  lived  a  rather  disreputable  char- 
acter commonly  referred  to  as  ''the  town  drunk11  .     his  case 
was  equally  as  sad  as  John's.     His  upbringing  had  been 
quite  similar  to  John's.     Deeds  by  name,  he  was  a  laborer 
in  one  of  the  town  steel  mills .     The  towns-people  saw 
nothing  in  his  unfortunate  state  that  they  could  not  ex- 
plain.    \  hy  shouldn't  he  be  a  confirmed  inebriate ? --his 
father  was--" a  chip  off  the  old  block." 

So  it  has  been  since  man  has  bcei  able  to  think. 
Frailties  in  human  nature  nave  always  been  explained  by 
glancing  back  at  the  unfortunate's  ancestors  and  making 
hasty,  albeit  conclusive  comparisons  and  conclusions. 
To  analyze  the  surroundings  and  the  possible  effect  on 
the  individual  has  been  either  too  simple ,  too  difficult, 
or  because  of  a  bigoted  nature,  absolutely  unnecessary. 

However,  that  we  as  a  people  are  becoming  more  broad- 
minded  and  scientifically  inquisitive   is  increasingly 
evident.     Our  civilization  is  being  accelerated  in  every 
department  by  man1 a  new  ideas,  inventions,  and  institu- 
tions.    '.  e  find  ourselves  paradoxically  m  this  era  of 
speed  with  a  great  deal  more  personal  leisure  than  before. 
Among  methods  of  spending  spare  time  to  advantage,  reading 
has  taken  a  prominent  place,  even  among  the  laymen. 

Our  scientists  in  their  respective  fields,  subsidiz- 
ed by  industry,  ply  themselves  diligently  and  uncover  vast 
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stores  of  knowledge  relative  to  man  and  his  surroundings. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  hoT::  much  of  this  information  is  being  accumu- 
lated in' the  minds  of  men  as  a  whole,  through  the  medium 
of  books,  lectures,  magazines,  newspapers ,  and  radio.  We 
arc  becoming  informed  about  ourselves  and  our  affecting 
surroundings  at  a  grer.t  rate;  at  a  rate  that  is  net  only 
increasing  in  speed  but  also  in  thoroughness. 

In  order  to  bring  the  picture  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  more  clearly  to  your  mind,  it  is  ".veil  to  observe 
some  of  the  cases,  in  the  field  of  sociology.     It  hr.s  been 
the  custom  to  judge  the  following  cases  hastily,   the  only 
consideration  being  for  the  influence  of  heredity.  Note 
carefully  in  the  following  three  cases,  the  numerous  fac- 
tors ue  find  playing  on  the  individual's  personality  and 
character  to  produce  attitudes,  appearances,  and  manners 
considered  by  society  to  be  at  least  unusual. 

In  any  review  of  the  social  sciences  there  is  to  be 
found  much  information  relative  to  the  disorganized  ele- 
ment of  our  youth  from  "hence  comes  the  juvenile  delin- 
quent or  the  young  criminal.     This  youngster  is  every- 
where, and  his  kind  is  the  subject  of  profound  study  by 
sociologists  ^.nd  psychologists  the  world  over. 

In  this  css?.y  we  are  concerned  only  "ith  information 
of  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency.     V7o  want  to  know  why 
the  individual  acts  contrary  to  group  interests.  The 
sociolcgists  tell  us  that  there  r.rc  m'.nj  factors  and  that 
they  must  not  be  considered  singly  but  as  interrelated, 
such  as: 


Bad  companions--adclcscent  instability  and  im- 
pulses— early  sex  experience — mental  conflicts — extreme 
social  suggestibility — love  of  adventure — motion  pictures- 
school  dissatisfaction — poor  recreation--street  life  in 
excess—vocational  dissatisfaction — delinquent  habits  — 
sudden  impulses — physical  condition. 


Everything  mentioned  concerning  causes  of  delinquency, 
profound  study  of  same  and  subsequent  treatment  of  causes 
as  we  analyze  them,  is  applicable  in  a  similar  manner  when 
we  observe  the  drunkard.    V/e  should  like  to  understand  in 
this  case  what  sociwl  and  cultural  factors  produces  the 
drunkard. 
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Mr,  Catlin,  an  eminent  sociologist,   suggests  four 
reasons : 


1.  Hen  drink  because  they  are  miserable. 

2.  Fen  drink  because  of  unsatisfactory  occupations 
and  complete  exhaustion  therefrom. 

3.  Men  drink  for  business  reasons. 

4.  "'en  drink  for  fellowship,  for  fun. 


Mr.  Starling,  another  eminent  sociologist,  also  sug- 
gests four  general  reasons: 


1.  Fashion--the  group  sets  the  standard,  and  the 
individual  conforms. 

2.  Ignorance--men  doing  heavy  manual  labor  are 
misled  as  to  the  advantages  of  liquor. 

3.  Economic  conditions-- to  escape  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant phases  of  living. 

4.  Inherent  nervous  def ec ts--here  are  the  only 
so-called  ;,born  drunkards^. 


We  find  after  looking  at  the  two  lists  eight  excell- 
ent general  reasons  for  drinking,     ^dd  to  these  that  of 
habit,   once  the  practice  has  begun,  and  you  have  a  very 
comprehensive  reviev;  of  the  causes  of  drinking. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  here  to  noint  out  the  extreme- 
ly one-sided  comparison  between  those  conditions  causing 
drinking  which  are  environment,  and  that  one  which  may  be 
called  heredity.     Here  again  is  a  triumoh  for  environment. 

as  a  final  case,  let  us  consider  that  of  the  mentally 
disabled.    V/e.must,   to  avoid  confusion  and  error,  realize 
that  the  mentally  disabled  are  divided  into  two  groups; 
the  feeble-minded  or  those  who  lack  a  basic  ability  for 
efficient  mental  functioning,  and  the  mentally  deranged  or 
insane  who  are  characterized  by  decline  in  mental  ability, 
decay  in  the  mental  functions. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  which  nroduce  the  mentally  dis- 
abled, we  may  list  the  causes  of  each  of  the  afore-mentioned 
divisions  together,  as  follows:     Brain  in jury--poisoning-- 
inf ecti on s- -glandular  dis turbances--mal-nutri t ion- -age- - 
changes  in  or.ranisms--mari tal  status--climate--civilization-- 
exciting  causes,  and  inherent  nervous  defects. 
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Although  here  too  the  balance  of  power  swings  might- 
ily to  the  influence  of  environment ,  we  should  say  that 
this  field  is  the  one  in  sociology  m  which  heredity  is 
the  strongest  factor.     Recent  studies  have  shown  that  mere- 
ly eleven  percent  of  mentally  disabled  people  have  mentally 
disabled  parents,  which,  considering  the  factors  arranged 
on  the  side  of  environment,  certainly  puts  heredity  a0am 
on  the  weaker  side. 

Lest  we  forget  and  lose  faith  entirely  in  heredity  as 
a  deciding  influence,  let  us  merely  peek  into  the  field  of 
biology  where  heredity  rules  supreme.     To  our  ancestors, 
we  owe  our  physical  appearance. 

Our  civilization  is  facin0  a  continuous  change.  We 
realize  today  that  there  is  no  permanent  way  of  doing 
things,   that  to  live,  we  must  constantly  adjust  ourselves 
to  situations  arismg  from  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in 
our  ''dynamic  society",     ^e  understand  today  more  clearly 
than  ever  before,  the  importance  of  seekm_  numerous 
causes  in  order  to  understand  a  problem.     In  other  words, 
we  admit  the  necessity  of  abidin  .  by  the  law  "of  multiple 
causation",  as  a  reason  for  our  problems,  and  admit  the 
futility  of  hopm^  to  explain  satisfactorily  any  problems 
such  as  were  reviewed  in  this  essay  by  any  sinle  factor. 

It  is  now  evident,  in  viev;  of  all  we  know  and  hope  to 
know,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  as  a  whole  are  passing 
through  a  stage  of  subtle,  perhaps  sub-conscious  transform- 
ation, on  the  historic  question  of  the  supremacy  of  heredi- 
ty or  environment  m  shaping  our  destinies.     We  believe 
now  that  we  are  the  architects  of  our  own  fortunes. 


Paul  Cunningham  '34 


PSVERIE 

The  world  is  silent.     As  I  stand  in  the  twilight, 
soft  snowf lakes  whirl  quietly  around  me.     I  lean  on 
the  bridge  rail,  and  look  un  toward  the  snowy  heavens. 
The     :ntle  flakes  which  land  lightly  on  my  face  feel 
cool,  not  cold.     Only  the  swishing  of  the  water  under 
the  bridge  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  world.  The 
serene  splendor  thrills  me. 

I  t  ,rn  and  watch  the  ice  cakes  sail  in  solemn 
procession  out  into  the  open  sea.     The ir  irregular 
forms,  outlined  against  the  dark  water,  rouse  my 
imagination . 

Fairies,  ghosts,  grotesqueries--all  manner  of 
fantastic  beings--come  floating  toward  me.  Look! 
Here  glides  a  purple  fairy  shin  glistening  with  silver 
trimmings.     Is  i t  my  shin?     It  is!     I  step  on  board, 
and  soon  I  am  drifting  in  the  beautiful  world  of 
fancy. 

Jean  Bate s  1 06 


THE  SEA 

Down  to  the  seashore  I  once  went. 
When  day  was  at  its  end; 
T  .;.  very  waves  were  almost  still. 
As  they  lanned  the  cool  white  sand. 

I  watched  the  sails  come  sliding  in. 
And  the  sea  birds  flying  low. 
Cff  in  the  distance  I  could  sue, 
The  lighthouse  start  its  glow. 


Falph  Eiios  Jr.  '37 
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Me tropolis 

The  horizon  begins  to  acquire  a  murky  appear- 
ance.    A  dingy  pall  overhangs  everything  for  miles 
around  the  great  city.     Like  the  black  cloud  '.vhich 
pours  forth  from  the  crater  of  a  great  volcano,  the 
smoke  blankets  all  near  it  in  dusty  gloom.     Soot  and 
smoke  from  thousands  of  factories  and  from  countless 
numbers  of  furnaces  constantly  defile  and  pollute  the 
air.     Yet  millions  of  human  beings  choose  to  spend  their 
entire  lives  in  this  dusty  smudge,  never  seeing  the  light 
^f  day. 

As  far  as  the  human  eye  can  see,  no  hill  rises 
to  break  the  endless  monotony  of  a  flat,  uninteresting 
landscape.     Even  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  fl^t. 
Houses'.     They  can  hardly  be  called  houses.     There  are 
miles  and  miles  of  them,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
squalid  three-s tor ied  tenements,   inhabited  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  equally  squalid  human  beings.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  except  factories  and  houses, 
houses  and  factories,  without  a  single  tree  or  shrub 
in  evidence  anywhere.     Yet  people  live  in  these 
rabbit  hutches.     How  can  they? 

A  steady  procession  of  purring  limousines  moves 
in  stately  dignity  along  an  avenue  broad  enough  for 
five  lines  of  traffic  moving  abreast.  Luxurious 
town  errs,  for  all  the  world  like  sleek  panthers, 
wind  their  way  in  and  out.     On  one  side  towers  the 
vast  bulk  of  magnificent  hotels  and  apartment  houses, 
interspersed  with  the  luxurious  palaces  of  millionaires. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  between  the  trees, 
one  may  obtain  wide  vistas  through  the  park.     It  is  a 
street  of  wealth,  opulent  wealth,  dedicated  both  to 
nouveau  riche  extravagance  and  to  cultured  refinement. 
Along  this  broad  avenue  moves  the  moneyed  aristocracy 
of  the  world,  and  in  its  famous  shops,   thv.y  spend 
fabulous  sums  for  those  exoensive  trifles  that  only 
the  rich  can  afford.     Hero,   in  almost  unbelievable 
luxury,   the  leaders  of  modern  civilization  spend  their 
vast  fortunes.     Here  they  suok  to  find  ha"opinjss  in 
wealth,  ^nd ,  by  surrounding  themselves  with  luxury, 
and  beauty,   to  escape  from  the  stark  realities  of  life. 
Is  it  not  utterly  transparent,   this  insincere  veneer 
of  -rtif iciali ty? 


These  are  a  lew  of  the  sharp  contrasts  presented 
by  modern  civilization.     This  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
plicated pattern  that  makes  up  a  great  city. 

Ezra  C.  Fitch 


Pirates  are  adventurous; 
They  roam  upon  the  sea. 
Adventure  alv/ays  comes  to  them 
But  never  cones  to  me. 

Of  heroes  and  things  dangerous 
I've  dreamed  through  all  my  years. 
For  adventure  I  have  hoped  and  prayed 
And  even  shed  some  tears. 

I'll  get  a  ship  that's  big  and  strong. 
I  daring  deeds  will  do, 
I'll  roam  the  sea  from  pole  to  pole, 
I'll  be  a  pirate  too. 


Walter  haynard  Jr.  '39 
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"Ah,  Wilderness]" 

This  is  the  record  of  a  day's  journey  through  the 
Canadian  wilds  of  the  Northern  Laurent ian  Range,  a  land 
of  scrub  pines,  gnats,  and  moose.     It  is  not  a  region  of 
artistic  allure;  at  least,  not  in  the  highlands.  In 
the  places  where  the  trees  have  not  been  recently  wrack- 
ed by  forest  fires,  there  grow  only  scrub  pines,  and 
scrub  pines  are  not  exactly  suitable  for  post  card 
pictures.     This  condition  of  the  forest  is  found  only  in 
the  mountainous  regions,  however. 

The  valleys  have  much  vegetation  and  animal  life, 
the  animal  life  consisting  primarily  of  gnats,  little 
black  gnats  that  walk  right  into  one's  pores  to  tap 
one's  liquid  content.     One  can't  slap  them  down  like 
good-sized  mosquitoes,  because  they  are  so  small.  The 
only  remedies  known  are  hydration  and  smoke.     The  first 
if  preferable,  but,  if  water  is  not  obtainable,  one  may 
sit  on  the  lee  side  of  a  fire,  on  which  have  been  placed 
two  or  three  wet  fir  branches.     Of  course,  there  is 
never  much  blood  lost  to  these  gnats.     It's  just  the 
principle  of  the  thing. 

The  only  road  through  this  wilderness  is  a  sandy, 
rutted  affair,  lined  along  each  side  with  logs,  which 
prevent  the  roadway  from  leaving  its  predetermined 
course,   and  sprinkling  itself  upon  the  valleys  below. 
The  only  sign  of  civilization  along  this  route  is  a 
gasoline  station,  which,  when  we  arrived,  was  manned 
by  nn  attendant  clad  in  patched  pants,   an  under  shirt, 
and  a  week  old  beard.     This  gentleman,  fortified 
against  the  wilderness  by  an  optimistic  spirit,  was 
standing  beside  the  tank,  his  hand  upon  the  pump, 
waiting  for  us  as  we  hove  into  view*     Believe  me,  for 
this  fellow  there  was  no  sounding  of  one's  horn,  a 
prompting  needed  by  some  gasoline  station  attendants 
whom  we  encountered  on  our  trip. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  proved  to  be  a 
verbose  chap.     As  he  filled  the  tank,  we  heard  about  the 
weather;   as  he  wiped  the  windshield,  about  the  pink  bed- 
spread that  he  was  knitting;   as  he  tested  our  oil,  about 
his  Aunt  Minnie.     I  thought,   at  this  point,  that  he 
might  spar  for  more  time  by  cleaning  our  spark  plugs,  but 
no,  he  merely  stated  that  there  was  no  other  station  for 
seventy-five  miles.     Both  our  tank  and  the  attendant's 
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pocket-book  being  well  filled  by  this  time,  we  hurried 
on,  m  order  to  reach  our  destination  before  darkness 
should  overtake  us . 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  our  lug- 
gage was  showing  an  inclination  to  distribute  itself  en 
route,  we  stopped  to  repack  the  trailer.     Just  as  we  were 
about  to  move  on  ao^ain,  the  foliage  on  one  side  of  the 
road  began  to  wave  about,   said  a  large  moose  came  into 
view.     He  crossed  the  road  deliberately,  and  disappeared 
into  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  ,  seeming  not  to  no- 
tice that  there  was  anything  unusual  about  the  road  over 
which  he  crossed.     It  is  not  possible  to  record  my  exact 
sentiments  at  that  moment.     In  fact,   I  doubt  whether  I 
entertained  any  sentiments  at  all,  being  too  strrtlef  to 
breathe . 

After  this  event,   I  endeavored  to  keep  one  hand  on 
the  camera,  one  on  the  binoculars,  and  one  ready  to  seize 
the  ship's  log,  if  need  should  arise. 

As  luck  would  have  it,   about  an  hour  after  this 
episode,  what  did  we  see,  but  another  moose.     This  time 
the  camera-man  had  no  "buck  fever".     Up  came  the  camera, 
and  ''click"  went  the  shutter,   just  as  tie  moose  was  dis- 
appearing into  the  foliage.     Sad  to  relate,  however,  all 
that  was  visible  ,  when  we  developed  the  film,  was  a 
scrub  pine  and  a  dog-berry  bush.     Nevertheless  we  swear 
that,  within  an  hour,  we  saw  two  moose. 

We  traveled  all  the  afternoon,  but  saw  no  more  wild 
life.     That  is,  we  saw  nothing  to  compare  with  the  moose. 
Darkness  fell,  and  still  there  wa3  no  sign  of  a  town. 
Seven,  eight,  and  nine  o'clock  came --and  went.     \.e  des- 
paired about  going  any  farther  that  night,  when  down  in 
a  valley  we  saw  a  flickering  light .     Then  we  saw  more 
lights,  and  those  lights  meant  that  the  town  which  we 
had  been  looking  for,  v/as  found. 

As  it  v/as  late  to  sot  up  our  tent,  we  tried  at  sev- 
eral of  the  houses  to  find  a  night's  lodging,  but  none 
was  to  be  had,  accordingly  we  decided  that  it  v/as  the 
tent,  or  nothing.     The  whole  town  having  been  routed  out 
of  bed  by  this  time,  a  group  of  semi-clad  Frenchmen  put 
their  night  caps  together  for  a  heated  argument  over 
something.     Such  a  procedure  seems  to  be  characteristic 


of  the  Canadian  French.     One  may  come  across  two  French- 
men on  the  street,  apparently  committing  mayhem  upon 
one  another,  but  if  one  tries  to  separate  them,  it  de- 
velops that  they  were  merely  discussing  the  weather. 

On  this  occasion,  one  little  fellow  eventually 
disengaged  himself  from  the  fray  and  approached  us. 
From  him  we  learned  that  we  could  camp  in  a  nearby  field 
which,  he  added,  he  used  as  a  cow  pasture.     This  did  not 
sound  enticing,  especially  the  "cow  pasture"  part.  How- 
ever, as  the  situation  was  one  of  :'tpke  it,   or  l~ave  it, 
we  took  it.     That  night  in  spite  of  the  prevailing 
local  color,  we-  slept  the  sleep  of  tired  explorers. 

Louis  T'ulvey  '37 


Tomorrow 

Don't  tell  me  of  to-morrow. 
There  is  much  to  do  to-day, 
That  will  never  be  accomplished 
If  we  throw  the  hours  away. 

Every  minute  has  its  value; 
Who  the  future  can  foretell? 
V7hy  l^ave  until  to-morrow 
7;hat  to-day  can  do  as  well? 


< 


The  Miracle  of  Dunderlea 


There  was  a  church  in  those  old  times, 
Each  eve  rang  forth  its  sacred  chimes, 
Calling  the  faithful  and  good  to  come 
To  worship  the  Lord  of  all  Christendom. 
And  they  who  heard  the  churchbells  ring 
Thought,   nSo  do  the  blessed  angels  sing.'' 

Now  into  the  town  of  Dunderlea 

Comes  marching  all  the  king's  amy. 

At  the  head  of  his  army,  the  king  rides  forth, 

With  the  Duke  of  Dunderlea  he's  wroth. 

The  Duke  sits  troubled  on  his  throne, 

But  for  two  servants  he's  alone. 

Depressed  and  sad  is  good  Rodney, 

The  honest  Duke  of  Dunderlea. 

A  cry  arises  from  without, 

A  cry  of  pain,  an  angry  shout; 

The  enemy  has  set  a  fire, 

The  smoke  rolls  over  the  tall  church  spire, 
Already  the  flames  the  brown  walls  smirch, 
They  will  burn  to  ashes  that  dear  old  church, 

But  lo,  outstretched  is  a  mi.  hty  band, 
The  fire  dies  out  at  this  command; 
Down  from  the  heavens  high  above, 
Floats  on  soft  wings  a  little  dove. 

This  is  the  tale  of  how  a  saint 
Saved  his  dear  church  from  fiery  taint. 
Still  from  Saint  Osv/ald's  church  tie  chimes 
Ring  forth  as  they  did  in  those  old  times. 


P.  Mule any  '39 


DRAMA  0?  LIF'3 


It  has  been  said  "by  a  very  famous  writer  that  the 
whole  world  is  a  tremendous  stage  upon  which  all  of  us 
are  actors.  What  varying  types  we  find  on  this  stage. 
There  are  the  poor  actors  who  do  not  give  their  best 
characterizations.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  forget 
their  plain,  simple  selves.  These  people  never  win 
fame  In  the  great  theater  of  the  world. 

The  leading  actors  and  actresses  are  those  who 
can  forget  themselves  in  their  parts,   the  great  men 
and  women  of  all  groups:     statesmen,   doctors,  business- 
men,  scientists.     These  aru  the  heroes  and  heroines. 

Then  there  are  some  actors  who  specialize  in 
villainous  parts,   so  that  the  stage  is  not  always  safe 
for  others.     There  arc  gangs ters- -murderers ,  thieves 
kidnappers-- the  graspers,   who  seek  only  wealth.,  and 
who  give  no  thought  to  others.     in  this  group,  too, 
we  find  a  detestable  few  willing,   for  selfish  reasons, 
to  send  their  followmen  to  take  up  arms  against  ore 
another.     All  these  are  a  menace  to  the  success  of  the 
never-ending  drama  of  life. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  last  group  is  another, 
made  up  of  clergymen,   churchmen,   and  other  right  loving 
people.     These  are  the  actors  who  point  out  the  moral 
of  the  play. 

There  are  also  stage  technicians  and  stage  hands, 
the  engineers,   artists,   and  uorkmcn,  whoso  job  it  is 
to  make  the  stage  better,  more  beautiful,   easier  to  act 
on . 

The  comparison  seerns  capable  of  almost  uiidloss 
expansion.     Our  metaphor  will  not  be  complete,  however, 
without  mention  of  the  audience.     If  every  human  being 
is  an  actor,  who  witnesses  the  play?     There  can  be  but 
one  Being  who  watches  the  drama.     That  is  God. 


Bur  tram  Pratt   ' 37 


EVQLimON-DF-SHiPS 


p  r\t  M  I  TIVE 


Thpsg  boats  uere 


dug  out  and 


little  to  skim 


;he  vra.ter  . 


tAKLy - E 

Early  Egyptian  ships _ 

were  propelled  by  sail 

and  oars.     They  T?ere _  _ 

\isad  onlg  on  the  smo p th 
flowing  Nile • 


R  □  M  A  M  -  T  R I R  E  H  E 


Thege  warshius  were 


by  many.,  nations  , 


T hey  v:ere  used  _t 0_ru  1  e 


^eah.__ 


M  E  DIE  V  A  L 
G ALLE Y 


This  kind  of  Galley  

was  used  by  some  nat ions 
for  exploration  -:our-  


poses  in  America . 


CLIP  P  E  R 


Hlipppr   .ships  could 
not  be  beat  for  spee 


and  beauty. 


riOOERN 


These  fine  ships 


can  no\7  cross  the  


Atlantic  in  four  and 


one  half  day s 


DIE  YOU  HNO'V  THAT  -  - 

Captain  Abraham  Tower,  disguised  as  an  Indian, 
took  part  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party? 

North  Cohasset  was  once  called  Jerusalem?    The  road 
leading  to  it  was  therefore  called  Jerusalem  Road. 

The  Indian  Pots  on  the  shore  of  Little  Harbor  were 
not  made  by  Indians  but  were  formed  by  the  glacial  stream? 

Little  Harbor  was  once  a  marshland  similar  to  the 
one  in  back  of  the  library?  A  dam  broke,  and  the  salt 
water  flowed  in  forming  the  harbor. 

Captain  Henry  J.  Hallgreen,  who  lived  in  Cohasset 
as  a  boy,  originated  the  idea  of  setting  'John  Brown's 
Body  Lies  A -Moulding  in  the  Grave"  to  a  gospel  tune? 

Bret  Harte,   the  author,  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  the  Coolidges? 

In  1819,   at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Captain  Phillip 
Fox,  a  resident  of  Cohasset,  made  the  quickest  known 
passage  from  Liverpool  to  Boston?    His  ship  "Herald" 
made  the  trip  in  seventeen  days. 

John  Q,uincy  Adams  stopped  once  at  the  Cold  Spring  House, 
an  old  Cohasset  hotel,  and  went,  fi -ailing  off  the  tocks? 

During  the  Revolutionary  War ,  there  was  a  smallpox 
hospital  in  the  woods  off  what  is  now  Beach  Street0  At 
that  time  there  was  no  road  there. 

Richard  Washburn  Child,  the  author,  lived  on  Main 
Street  for  a  time? 

Mrs*  Charlotte  Josselyn,   the  author  of  "South  Shore,  * 
lived  in  Cohasset?    The  character  of  the  minister  in  her 
novel  is  supposed  to  be  Rev.  Joseph  Osgood. 

On  one  of  our  granite  rocks,  near  the  Kincaide 
estate,  nature  has  carved  a  resemblance  of  the  profile 
of  Daniel  Webster  who  used  to  go  fishing  and  cooting  off 
Cohasset? 


Did  You  Know  That-- 

Navigation  was  once  taught  in  Oohasset  schools? 

Ode's  Den  was  really  occupied  by  a  man,  Theodore 
Pr itchard? 

Before  the  glacial  stream  the  James  Brook  was  quite 
a  lar^e  river?    A  part  of  what  is  now  North  Main  Street 
was  then  a  part  or  the  James  River  cod. 

In  1385  Captain  Aubrey  Crocker  of  Cohasset  sailed 
the  "Puritan"  against  the  "Genesta"  defending  America's 
cup?     In  1893  by  sailing  the  "Navahoe"'  against  the 
"Brittannia"  off  the  Isle  of  Wright  and  Cherbourg,  he 
won  back  for  America  the  Breton  Reef  Cup. 

There  was  a  building  at  the  cove  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  sail?    This  was  done  so  that  sails  could  be  ] aid 
out  and  mended  ~>n  the  floor. 

Mr.  Dudley  Dean  was  one  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rou?;h 
Riders  ? 

The  row  of  posts  that  show  at  low  tide  at  Sandy 
Beach  are  the  regains  of  a  sluice-way  constructed  to 
drain  little  Harbor  in  order  to  nahe  salt  hay?     The  posts 
were  there  more  than  one  hundred  thirty  years  ago. 

A  certain  section  of  Cohasset  used  to  be  called  the 
Actor's  Colony?    William  Crane,  Stuart  Robson,  William 
A.  Hodge,  and  Laurence  Barrett  are  a  few  of  the  actors 
who  resided  there.     The  latter  was  visited  by  Edwin  Booth, 
and  by  General  Custer's  wife* 

William j  George,  Fred,  and  albert  Randan,  English 
acrobats,  who  had  a  studio  in  Cohassec  had  the  first  real 
pantomime  theatre  in  America?     Their  Cohasset  studio  was 
located  near  the  nresent  site  of  t  n  e  r  a  llroad  st  at  i  on  on 
Ripley  Road.     They  Had  two  buildings.     In  one  they  made 
scenery  and  rehearsed  plays,  and  in  the  other,  they  made 
costumes.     They  left  Cohasset  in  1919  at  the  death  of 
William  Hanlan.     At  the  height  of  the  Hanlan  Brothers' 
career,  Cohasset  became  quite  a  large  theatrical  colony. 

Dorothea  Oliver  '56 
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Queeny,  The  Circus  Eider 

A  rumble  of  drums,  and  the  sound  of  racing  hoofs 
sent  a  cold  shiver  running  down  our  backs.     This  was 
followed  by  the  noise  of  bugles,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  applauding  of  the  audience.     Almost  instantly 
Q,ueeny  was  before  our  eyes,  riding  like  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning, now  standing,  now  leaning  over,  radiant,  swinging 
and  tossing  to  and  fro  over  the  flowing  mane,  and  stunting 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  band.     The  count's  whip  was  keeping 
time  with  the  beating  of  the  drums,  while  his  coat  was 
flying  about  in  the  breeze.    His  shrill  cry  sounded  clear 
above  the  noise  of  the  audience  and  music,  as  Queeny, 
laughing  and  unafraid,  leaped  through  the  hoops  of  paper 
and  flaming  fire.    We  clutched  the  rail  before  us,  our 
eyes  not  moving  from  her.    TTe  watched  her  go  back  and 
forth  and  round  and  round,     »7e  followed  her  carefully 
while  she  caught  a  tra-oeze,  and  then  swung  down  on  the 
horse  when  it  came  around.     The  men  in  the  audience  were 
standing  tossing  their  hats  in  the  air,  marvelling  at  her 
many  accomplished  feats.     It  was  not  her  achievements 
that  were  so  daringly  taken  that  caught  our  eyes,  nor 
was  it  the  beauty  end  swiftness  of  her  sparkling  white 
horse;   it  was  her  beauty  and  sDlendor  that  seemed  to 
cling  to  us.     "."as  there  ever  such  a  fairy  princess  as 
Queeny? 

Mary  Curtis    8th  Grade 

The  Robin 
The  robin  comes  in  early  spring 
To  gather  str-.w,  and  mud,  and  string. 
His  first  thought  is  to  build  a  n^st, 
For  th~  mother  bird  to  take  her  rest. 

She  robs  the  clothes  lines  without  fear, 
As  daady  robin  is  quite  near 
To  watch  for  danger,  nnd  dig  for  food, 
while  his  rusty  mate  prepares  for  his  brood. 

Her  nest  she  chose  near  the  apple  tree, 
The  land  and  the  house,  you  see,  w^ru  free. 
She  toiled  and  toiled  from  morn  till  night, 
For  her  b^.by  birds  must  be  just  right. 


N.  Noonan  8th  Grade 
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The  Hurdy  Gurdy 

Down  the  street  came  the  sound  of  the  sweet ,  gypsy- 
like music  of  the  hurdy  gurdy.     The  birds  that  were  sing- 
ing their  morning  tunc  on  this  hot,   sum  y,   spring  day 
blended  beautifully  with  the  magic  tunc,  of  the  hurdy  gurdy. 
Although  it  was  early  in  the  spring,  the  flowers  had  come 
up  with  the  rising  of  the  mercury  and  added  glory  to  the 
fast  approaching  season.     All  this  made  the  children  quite 
happy,  because  city  children  all  welcome  this  token  of 
spring,   the  hurdy  gurdy. 

Tony,   the  owner,   and  his  monkey,   Cheekoo,  both  liked 
children.     When  they  had  no  pennies,  Tony  would  smile  and 
sometimes  hum  a  merry  tune  which  proved  ho  was  a  good 
master  for  a  monkey  like  Cheekoo.     Cheekoo  was  different; 
he  liked  being  a  hurdy  gurdy' s  monkey.     Tony,   the  grinder, 
fed  him  and  kept  him  warm  in  the  long  winter  months. 

When  Cheekoo  made  his  debut,   Tony  would  scold  him  for 
things  th~t  were  not  right.     On  one  of  those  occasions 
Tony  scolded  thus,   "What 1 s  amatter;   do  I  have  to  got  another 
monkey?"     But  that  was  not  necessary  because  in  the  next 
season,  Tony  was  sure  Cheekoo  was  the  best  monkey  that  ever 
lived. 

Tony,  with  his  little  monkey,   loved  to  play  his  music 
up  and  down  the  streets,  but  they  were  not  without  competi- 
tion.    Modern  radio  has  cut  into  his  business  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  Tony  to  keep  his  music  up-to-date  to  suit 
the  changing  tastes  of  the  people. 

The  city  is  a  noisy  place,   and  one  of  the  things  that 
helps  to  make  that  noise  is  the  hi  rdy  gurdy,  but  in  the 
springtime  the  city  would  not  be  complete  without  it. 


Carl  Tobey    7th  Grade 
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Roman  Children  and  Education 

A  Roman  father  had  absolute  power  over  his  children. 
He  had  the  legal  right  to  kill  his  children,  but  ho  seldom 
exercised  this  right.     Sickly  or  deformed  children  were 
exposed  on  the  highway  and  left  to  perish  or  to  be  taken 
up  by  strangers. 

The  father  hung  a  charm  made  of  leather  or  gold  around 
the  baby's  neck.     This  was  called  the  bulla  and  was  worn 
by  the  boy  until  he  assumed  the  toga,  and  by  the  girl  un- 
til she  married. 

There  was  no  public  school  system  in  Rome.  Private 
schools  wore  numerous,  and  the  tuition  fees  wore  low. 

The  Roman  boys  and  girls  of  the  higher  clajs  of  so- 
ciety studied  Greek  as  well  as  Latin.     Athens  was  a  uni- 
versity city,   and  many  Roman  boys  went  there  to  finish 
their  education. 

The  elementary  schools  were  mere  sheds  on  the  busy 
streets.     They  were  small  and  rar©ly  had  more  than  two 
teachers.     The  benches  v/cre  without  backs.     School  began 
before  daylight,  and  the  children  t  ook  candles  with  them 
to  use  duru-r  the  dark  hours.     The  Romans  believed  in 
severe  punishment .     Flogging  was  common.     Children  of  the 
upper  class  Lad  pedagogues  to  accompany  them  to  school  and 
to  help  them  with  their  lessons. 

When  his  elementary  school  training  Was  completed, 
the  pupil  entered  the  grammarians 1  high  school  where  he 
learned  the  niceties  of  languoge.     From  there  he  went  to  a 
school  to  receive  special  training  in  oratory.     The  richer 
Roman  boy  finish  d  his  education  by  travelling  in  the 
provinces.     The  Roman  girls  did  not  go  to  school,  but  they 
were  taught  sewing  and  cooking  at  home  by  their  mothers. 
They  also  helped  with  the  farm  work. 

Jessie  I.'aree  '39 
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A  Roman  Wedding 

The  wedding  day  was  the  most  important  occasion  in 
the  llfo  of  a  Roman  girl. 

In  the  formal  ceremony  of  betrothal  the  head  of  the 
young  man' s  family  went  to  the  head  of  tho  girl' s  family  and 
obtained  a  solemn  promise  that  the  girl  would  marry  the 
young  man. 

i.iany  days  in  the  Roman  year,   such  as  the  numerous  holidays 
and  the  occasions  set  aside  for  religious  ceremonies,  were 
thought  unlucky  for  a  wedding.     Therefore  on  these  days  there 
were  seldom  any  weddings.     After  taking  this  custom  into 
consideration,  definite  arrangements  as  to  time  were  made. 

The  wedding  was  performed  shortly  after  sunrise.  There 
was  an  altar  at  one  side  of  the  room,  beside  which  were 
stools  covered  with  the  skins  of  shc^-p.     The  room  was  well 
filled  with  flowers  and  garlands,   as  was  appropriate  for  the 
wedding  day  of  the ' daughter  of  a  Roman  family. 

The  night  before  the  wedding,   the  bride  dedicated  to  the 
household  gods,   the  Lares,   the  locket,  which  she  had  worn 
since  childhood,   the  toga  with  the  purple  border  which  she 
could  no  longer  wear,   and  if  she  was  rather  young,  her 
childish  playthings.     The  following  day  at  daybreak  sho 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

The  mother  of  the  bride  attended  to  dressing  her  on 
her  wedding  day.     The  brid^  wore  a  special  white  tunic,  which 
fell  to  her  feet,   end  over  this,   a  flame  colored  veil* 
The  bride  also  carried  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  sacred  plants, 
which  she  herself  had  gathered.     Her  hair  received  partic- 
ularly careful  treatment.     For  the  sake  of  good  omens,  it 
was  ^  divided  into  six  parts  by  the  point  of  a  spear.  Then 
the  bride  was  ready  for  the  ceremony. 

With  her  family,   she  entered  the  room.     At  the  same  time 
the  groom,  wearing  a  white  toga  and  also  a  garland  on  his 
head,  entered  with  his  family.     A  bridesmaid  then  happily 
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joined  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  groom,  while  the 
"bride  said  to  the  groom,   "Where  you  are  master,   I  am 
mistress."     After  these  words  were  spoken,   they  went 
to  the  altar  and  took  the  seats  prepared  there.  The 
priest,   after  praying  to  the  gods,  went  to  the  altar 
and  placed  upon  it  a  cake  of  meal.     He  then  turned 
around  and  said  that  the  omens  seemed  favorable •  The 
couple  were  now  considered  married. 

The  wedding  feast  began  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
wedding  ceremony  and  lasted  until  evening.     The  most 
important  item  was  the  wedding  cake,  made  of  meal  and 
steeped  in  unfermented  wine. 

At  the  approach  of  evening  the  wedding  procession 
began.     First  the  bride  was  forcibly  taken  from  her 
mother  by  the  groom.     Then  the  procession  made  its  way 
through  the  street  from  the  home  of  the  bride  to  that 
of  the  groom's  father.     The  bride  was  attended  by  three 
boys.     One  went  before  her  carrying  a  torch;   the  other 
two  led  her  by  the  hands.     Behind  the  bride  were  two 
others  carrying  a  spindle  and  a  distaff  as  emblems  of 
domestic  life.     The  procession  stopped  in  front  of  the 
father-in-law's  house.     Here  the  bride  was  given  a  wool 
fillet  and  some  oil.     Later,   to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
bad  omens,   such  as  stumbling  or  slipping  as  she  entered 
her  new  home,   the  bride  was  carried  over  the  threshold 
by  the  groom.     And  so  the  bride  passed  from  her  father's 
power  into  that  of  her  husband's  father. 


Mary  Walsh  '38 


THE  RCI.IAH  FUNERAL 


The  Romans  believed  in  a  very  elaborate  preparation 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead.     A  nan  of  distinction  was 
given  a  very  magnificent  funeral. 

An  announcement  was  made  by  a  herald  who  said5 

"This  citizen  is  being  surrendered,  to  death.     For  those 

who  find  it  convenient,  now  is  the  time  to  attend  the 

funeral.     Ho  is  being  brought  from  the  house." 

A  band  of  musicians  headed  the  funeral  procession, 
followed  by  clowns  and  jesters  who  sang  merry  songs  and 
joked  with  the  people  standing  near-by. 

Next  came  an  actor  dressed  as  the  dead  man,  who 
imitated  his  actions  and  odd  traits. 

If  the  man  was . of  noble  ancestry,  drawings  to  il- 
lustrate comical  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  man  to  be 
buried  were  carried  on  poles.     Actors  wearing  wax  images 
of  ancestors  followed. 

Next  to  the  actors  were  men  who  carried  pictures  of 
events  that  had  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  deceased. 

Then  came  the  body  laid  out  on  a  couch  and  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  chosen  slaves.     The  family, 
friends,  freodmen,   and  slaves  followed  the  corpse. 

The  body  was  cremated  and  the  ashes  preserved  in 
urns.     The  woll-to-do  people  had  tombs  built  in  con- 
spicuous places  along  t; e  highways.     The  Appian  Way  is 
bordered  all  along  with  tombs  of  famous  wealthy  Romans. 

Liarjoric  Oliver       ,  gg 
ilargar^t  Mulcahy 


Origin  of  the  Names  of  the  Months 

A  groat  many  of  our  words  and  names  are  derived 
from  Latin.     .--mong  the  most  interesting  are  the  names  of 
the  months . 

January  was  derived  from  Janus,  the  god  of  doorways 
who  had  two  faces.     One  face  was  looking  forward  and  the 
other  looking  backward.     His  name  is  very  appropriate 
for  a  month  in  which  we  can  look  back  over  the  old  year 
and  ahead  to  the  new  one. 

February  v/as  named  after  Fobrua,  which  was  a  Romai 
festival  of  purification.     The  women  start  thinking  of 
house-cleaning  around  the  end  of  February. 

March  v/as  named  for  liars,  the  god  of  war.     March  is 
always  a  warlike,  v/indy,  and  blustering  month.     Mars  was 
supposed  to  be  the  father  of  Romulus  who  founded  Rome. 
On  the  Roman  calendar  March  was  the  first  month  of  the 
ye  ar . 

April  is  one  of  the  months  that  is  not  named  after 
a  god  or  a  famous  Roman.     It  v;as  taken  from  aperio  which 
means  "to  open,5'     The  flowers  begin  to  open  m  April, 
and  that  is  probably  why  they  chose  that  word. 

May  was  after  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury.     She  was 
also  the  daughter  of  Atlas  who  was  supposed  to  hold  the 
world  on  his  shoulders.     Jupiter  took  Maia  and  her 
sisters  and  placed  them  in  the  sky  as  a  cluster  of  stars 
the  Pleiades. 

June  was  named  either  for  the  goddess  Juno,  the 
wife  of  Jupiter,  or  for  the  famous  Junian  family.  I 
prefer  the  former  reason  because  June  usually  is  a 
beautiful  month,  and  might  well  be  named  for  a  beautiful 
goddess .  ' 

July  was  named  for  Julius  Caesar,    When  the  year 
began  with  March,  the  month  named  July  was  the  fifth 
month  and  was  called  Quintilus,  from  "quintus1'  which 
means  fifth.     Caesar  reformed  the  calendar,  and  with  a 
few  slight  changes  every  letter  that  we  date  today 
follows  the  reformed  calendar  of  Julius  Caesar. 

August  was  named  for  Augustus,  the  grand-nephew  of 
Caesar.     At  first  July  had  thirty-one  days  and  August 
only  thirty.     The  friends  of  Augustus  thought  he  would 
be  angry,  so  they  took  an  extra  day  from  February  and  add- 
ed it  to  August,     That  is  why  we  have  leap  year. 
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September,  October,  November,  and  December  were 
originally  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  months 
of  the  year  on  the  Roman  calendar.     Sept em,  seven;  octo, 
eight;  novem,  nine;  and  decern,  ten. 

The  Romans  divided,  the  months  into  three  parts,  the 
calends,  the  nones,  and  the  ides.     From  calends  v/e  get 
the  word  calendar.     The  calends  were  always  the  first  of 
the  month,  the  nones  the  fifth,  and  the  ides  the  thir- 
teenth, excepting  during  the  months  of  ;.arch,  Hay,  July 
and  October  in  which  the  nones  fell  on  the  seventh  and 
the  ides  on  the  fifteenth. 

The  Romans  had  no  divisions  properly  answering  to 
our  weeks,  and  no  names  for  the  days  until  the  third 
century. 

Elizabeth  Lewis  '39 

Roman  Wit  and  Humor 

Almost  every  country  has  its  own  peculiar  wit  and 
humor,  and  Rome  was  no  exception.     The  Roman  people 
were  very  fond  of  Jokes,  many  of  which  have  universal 
appeal.     The  following  are  some  translations  of  Roman 
wit  and  humor. 

"Fabia,  a  Roman  woman  says  she  is  thirty  years  old. 
It  is  true;  I  have  heard  her  say  the  same  thing  for 
twenty  years  already.1' 

"You" ,  said  Cicero,   "say  many  false  things  about 
your  age.     If  what  you  say  is  true,  at  the  time  when 
you  and  I  wore  in  school  together,  you  were  not  born. :' 

A  certain  man's  wife  hanged  herself  from  a  big 
tree.     A  friend  ran  to  him,  and  when  he  bemoaned  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  his  friend  said.     "Please,  give  me 
some  sprouts  of  that  tree  to  plant.' 

Caninius  was  a  consul  for  five  hours.  Cicero 
wrote,   !t!  aninius  was  a  man  of  great  diligence.  During 
all  his  consulship  he  did  not  sleep." 

Doris  James  '38 


The  Advertisers  Debt  To  Latin 

Miss  Holton,  the  Latin  teacher,  was  giving  her 
pupils  their  lesson  for  the  following  day. 

''I  want  all  of  you,''  she  said,  wto  "bring  to  class 
a  label  from  some  produce  you  utilize  at  home." 

The  following  morning  a  pile  of  labels  lay  on  Hiss 
Holton1 s  desk. 

''I  think  it  would  be  fun,;i  the  teacher  began s  ''to 
make  a  £ame  of  this.;i 

''Each  pupil  is  to  take  a  label,  look  up  the  name 
of  its  product,  and  find  the  Latin  word  from  which  it 
may  possibly  have  been  derived.'1 

In  a  few  minutes,  turning  to  William,  she  asked; 
ilWillian,  what  is  the  name  of  your  product?"  "Certo," 
he  replied.     ''I  know  my  mother  uses  it  for  jelly,  but 
I  can't  see  any  word  that  it  mi0ht  possibly  come  from." 

"What  does  certus  mean?"     asked  Liss  Holton  reprov- 
ingly. 

"It  means  sure,  but  I  don't  Oh,  I  see; 

you  mean  it  always  makes  your  jelly  come  out  right*11 

"Precisely,  William*8 

"Mary,  what  ^um  is  supposed  to  make  your  teeth 
white  and  shiny?"     asked  Liss  Holton. 

"Dentyne,  Liss  Kolton,  and  that  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  dens,  which  means  tooth," 

"Liy  father  uses  Aqua  Velva  after  he  shaves,"  said 
Charles.     ''He  cays  it  alv/ays  makes  his  face  feel  smooth, 

"'.hat  possible  connection  do  you  think  there  is 
there,  Charles?" 

"".ell,  Aqua  Velva  means  smooth  water,  and  if  it 
makes  one's  face  feel  smooth  after  a  shave,   it's  doing 
its  name  full  justice." 


"Lime  is  a  Viva  wrapper,'1  said  Suzan,   "and  the 
advertisements  say  it  0ives  you  health  and  vitality. 
Both  viva  and  vitality  come  from,  the  word  vivus  which 
means  alive . '' 

''Sally,  asked  hiss  Holton,   "what  have  you?" 

"Lavons,  the  mouth  wash,"  replied  Sally.  "All 
of  our  family  use  it.  "Lavo  means  wash  in  Latin,  sc 
Lavoris  must  come  from  that  word." 

"Hiss  holton,"  remarked  hillian;   "it  seems  that  all 
of  the  products  we've  mentioned  have  or  are  Latin  deri- 
vatives.  I  always  supposed  Latin  to  he  a  dead  language." 

"That  is  exactly  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out, 
William.     Although  Latin  may  he  called  a  dead  language, 
it  gives  us  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  our  English 
words . 11 

Nancy  Cunningham  '39 
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The  Drana  of  Words 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  about  thirty  per- 
cent of  our  English  words  are  derived  from  Latin  and 
that  some  of  these  derivatives  are  quite  interesting. 
The  study  of  word  derivation  is  most  fascinating  and 
affords  the  student  many  surprises. 

For  instance,   the  word  "caprice"  somes  from  a  Latin 
word  meaning  "goat".     A  goat  is  ^own  for  his  restless 
jumping  cni  frolicking.     Therefore,   "caprice"  is  a  v/him 
or  a  sudden  fancy,  and  a  capricious  person  is  one  who 
changes  his  opinions  suddenly  for  no  apparent  reason. 

Another  interesting  word  is  "trivial".  The  Romans 
often  built  small  parks  and  wells  whero  throe  roads  in- 
tersected, ""he  people  vent  -chore  for  water  end  stopped 
to  gossip  with  their  friends*  "Trivial n,  derived  from 
the  Latin  words  "tros"  and  "via"  meaning  three  roads, 
is  applied  bo  unimportant  things,  as  much  idle  talk  was 
doubtless  indulged  in  at  the  crossroads. 

"Rostrum"  is  another  derivative.     In  Rome  after  the 
Latin  war,   there  were  many  orations  at  the  Forum,  and 
the  place  was  adorned  with  parts  of  captured  boats. 
Eventually   'rostrum",  meaning  the  beak  of  a  vessel,  was 
the  name  for  all  orator's  platforms. 

A  tandem  bicycle  is  a  "bicycle  built  for  two".  It 
is  derived  from  a  word  meaning  "at  length"  or  "finally". 
When  this  type  of  bicycle  first  came  out,   someone  joking- 
ly said  that  the  bicycles  were  at  length,   and  he  probably 
never  thought  the  name  would  be  adopted. 

"Salary"  is  a  common  English  word.     It  comes  from  a 
word  meaning  salt,  because  in  th~  reign  of  Augustus, 
soldiers  were  given  salt  as  part  of  their  pay. 

"Supercilious",  meaning  full  of  pride  or  haughty,  is 
derived  from  two  Latin  words  meaning  "above  the  eyelid". 
A  conceited  woman  of ton  raises  her  eyebrows. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  English  words  which 
are  derived  from  Latin  and  which  most  people  use  every- 
day without  being  aware  of  their  derivation.     A  few  min- 
utes with  a  dictionary  which  gives  the  etymology,   as  well 
as  the  present  meaning  of  a  word,  will  afford  the  student 
many  interesting  surprises. 


Frer.ccs  Burke  '57 
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A  translation  of  the  first  stanza  of  Ovid's  ooem-- 
"How  Fhaethon  drove  bio  father's  chariot ."- -A  description 
of  the  palace  of  the  Sun  ^od . 

Spacious,  with  columns  unending,  extending  up 

towards  the  heavens, 
Sol's  dazzling  or lace  is  seen,  with  fire-stone 

and  bronze  ever  glistening. 
Ivorv  pillars  are  gleaming,   supporting  the  roof 

stretching  skyward; 
Always  the  great  double  doors  their  silvery  light 

are  reflecting. 
Skill  of  the  imrnorta"1   ?o^s  rrakes  more  splendid 

the  wondrous  naterials . 
Vnlcan,   the  skilled  one  has  carved  shores  border- 
ed on  all  sides  by  oceans . 
Oceans  which  beve  in  their  ^idst  -rods  in  corulean 

colors  1 

Triton  with  echoing  coneb,  ^nd  Proteus  with  shape 

ever  changing 
Next  come  Ae^c on,   r  giant,  grasping  the  backs  of 

huge  fishes; 

Doris  with  sea- dwelling  daughters,   so^e  of  whom 

seem  to  be  swimming-- 
Others,   reclining,  arc  drying  their  tresses  all 

sparkling  v/ith  sen  pearls, 
Borne  o'er  the  foam  covered  billows  by  friendly 

sea  horses,   th^ ir  brothers; 
These  maids  are  not  live    twins,  but  rpse^ble  each 

rs  sisters. 

Landscapes  and  cities  and  nipn  in  t>eir  rlaces  in 

du©  order  follow, 
Then  coto    thick  forests,   strange  beasts,  cool 

streamlets  and  nymphs  from  the  meadows. 
Over  this  beauteous  sight  spreads  the  bright 

blue  vista  of  heaven, 
Fever  a  cloud  in  its  ^idst  nor  ever  a  «iar  on  its 

beauty . 

Ouarding  at  each  of  two  doors  the  zodiac  with  its 

twelve  symbols, 
Never  forsaking  its  duties,  guarding  this  glory 

forever . 

D.  Sargent  '35 
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Recreational  Opportunities 

Whitney  Woods  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Whitney 
Woods  Association,  but  it  was  later  transferred  to  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations. 

Recently  two  stone  fire-places  and  several  rustic 
tables  have  been  erected  in  the  attractive  pine  grove  at 
the  Sohier  Street  entrance. 

Eleven  miles  of  foot  paths  have  been  constructed  dur- 
ing the  past  year.     On  the  Bancroft  Trai]   one  will  find  the 
trees  labeled  so  that  they  can  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.     This  path  also  takes  in  many  spots  of  beauty. 
Mossy  Glen  is  included  among  these.     If  one  steps  across 
the  sparklm.^  little  pool  with  its  cool,  green,  mossy  banks 
and  looks  back,  he  will  see  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
in  the  whole  woods.     This  same  path  leads  one  to  the  Mystery 
Mill  Stone.     Originally  this  stone  was  made  by  a  miller  for 
his  mill  at  the  harbor.     However,  when  they  attempted  o  o  mo  v  e 
this  stone,   it  cracked  and  so  it  was  left  in  the  woods.  The 
Miliken  Memorial  Drive  is  a  road  lined  with  wild  and  cult- 
ivated shrubs  and  flowers  of  all  kinds.     It  is  a  beautiful 
walk  for  one  who  is  interested  in  nature. 

For  those  people  who  are  interested  in  geology,  there 
are  many  wonderful  examples  of  nature  left  by  the  glacial 
sheet;  such,  as,  Okie's  Den,  Bigelow  Boulder,  and  Rooster 
Rock.     Anyone  who  is  interested  in  nature  can  spend  an 
enjoyable  afternoon  in  these  woods. 

Everyone  knows  about  Sandy  Beach,  and  we  all  appreciate 
the  privilege  which  is  given  us  by  the  Sand;/  Beach  Association 
in  letting  the  citizens  Of  Cohasset  use  this  beach. 

Wheelwright  hark  offers  another  opportunity  for  the 
study  or  nature.     One  entrance  is  on  North  Main  Street 
across  from  the  Gravel  Pit,  and  the  other  is  on  Forest  Avenue. 

The  Bancroft  Bird  Sanctuary  has  recently  been  taken  over 
by  the  Trustees  of  Public  xie servations .     This  reservation 
gives  one  a  chance  to  study  bird  life  and  nature.     The  South 
Shore  Nature  Club,  which  is  an  organization  for  all  those 
people  interested  in  nature,  conducts  many  of  its  walks  through 
this  Sanctuary. 

Cohasset  has  many  recreational  opportunities  if  one  is 
interested  m  taking  advantage  of  them. 


H.  Williams  '56 
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May  5 
May  8 
May  13 
May  15 
May  22 
May  26 
May  27 
Juno  2 
Juno  4 


Cohassot 
Cohassct 
Cohassct 
Cohassot 
Cohassct 
Cohassot 


Junior  High  Baseball 

The  prospects  for  a  junior  high 
"baseball  team  looked  bright  this 
spring.     Mr.  Jason  has  turned  out  a 
fine  team  with  the  assistance  of 
James  Dolan,   the  Captain,   and  John 
Cunningham,   the  manager. 

The  team  is  composed  mostly  of 
last  year's  letter  men.     The  team 
has  shown  that  it  has  a  strong  punch 
at  bat  by  the  large  number  of  runs 
they  have  scored  in  all  their  fames. 


The  s  c  ho  du 1 c  v  L t n 
the  games  played  to  da 
f ollows : 


th< 


scores 
is  as 


of 


10  Hull  8 

11  Kingston  3 
15  Hanover  11 
14     Hull  3 

21     Hanover  5 
at  Milton  12-11 


Hingham  at  Cohassot 
Cohassot  at  Hingham 
Milton  at  Cohassct 


James  Dolan 


Football 


After  a  hiatus  of  a  season  in  our  football,  the 
boys  organized  last  fall;   and  with  Mr.  Burditt  Collins 
of  the  faculty  as  coach  went  through  a  very  creditable 
season.     They  won  five  games  and  lost  one,   scoring  96 
points  against  the  38  scored  by  their  opponent s , 

Cohasset  twice  set  back  the  powerful  Hinghara  High 
seconds  13  to  0  and  20  to  13.     We  were  victorious  over 
our  traditional  rival,  Scituate  High,  by  a  score  of  7 
6;  Weymouth  High  seconds,  24  to  6;   and  Thayer  Academy 
Junior  Varsity,  26  to  0.    Unfortunately  Cohasset  lost 
to  Marshfield,  a  powerful  team,  by  a  single  touchdown, 
13  to  6. 

The  fast  Cohasset  backfield  and  hard  charging 
line  proved  too  much  for  most  of  their  opponents.  The 
play  of  Kenneth  LeClair  and  Albert  Morris  in  the  line 
was  sterling.     It  was  a  great  asset  to  have  men  such 
as  Tanger  and  Valine  to  round  the  ends.     Captain  Dion 
was  an  inspiration  for  the  team  in  his  work  of  backing 
up  the  line.     His  fine,   smashing  line  bucks  gained 
many  needed  yards  for  his  team.     William  Nason  was 
superb  in  his  kicking  and  passing—many  times  pulling 
the  team  out  of  holes  with  his  well  placed,  long 
distance  kicks. 

The  men  awarded  letters  by  Mr.  Collins  were  as 
follows : 

Captcin  Herbert  Dion,  Frank  Mcllo,  manager; 
Clarence  Reddy,  William  Nason,  George  Tanger,  Miles 
Valine, --b acks;  David  Brown,   re;   Gerard  Keating,  rt; 
Anthony  Rosano,  rg;  Albert  Morris,  c;  Kenneth  Jason, 
lg;  Henry  Ainslie,  It;  Kenneth  LeClair,  re. 
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Baseball 

This  spring  27  boys  reported  to  Coach  William 
Ripley  to  try  for  positions  on  the  baseball  team.  Ifr. 
Ripley  and  Captain  Has on  think  they  have  many  good 
prospects  for  this  year's  team.     Ther^  are  13  veterans 
reporting  from  last  year's  team.     Cn  account  of  the 
inclement  weather,   the  squad  has  not  been  able  to  get 
all  the  practice  that  is  necessary  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  pitching  staff  is  composed  mostly  of  veterans, 
--Dave  Brown  and  Chaunccy  Del  Grossc,   Southpaws;  John 
McLellan  and  rookie  Gerard  Keating,  right  banders. 

No  definite  choice  has  been  made  for  the  catcher' s 
position  with  thre^  men,  Clarence  Reddy,  Henry  Ainslie, 
and  Anthony  Rosano,  fighting  for  the  regular  berth. 

The  infield  is  built  around  Captain  Nason  and 
looks  very  snappy.     The  outfield  is  composed  mostly  of 
veterans  and  looks  very  good  defensively  as  well  as 
offensively. 

Robert  Iloonan  is  manager*     The  schedule  they  have 
compiled  for  1936  with  the  results  of  games  played  to 
date  is  as  follows: 


May 

1 

4 

Hay 

5 

Cohas  so t  6  

5 

*'ay 

8 

Cohasset  12   



3 

Hay 

12 

6 

May 

15 

Est.  Bridgewater    7  - 

 Cohasset 

6 

Hay 

19 

Quincy  Trade  6   

 Cohas  set 

5 

::ay 

22 

Cohasset  7   

 Llarshf  ic-ld 

--ay 

26 

I'ay 

29 

Jur.  c 

2 

June 

5 

Hanover   

 Cohasset 

June  10  Quincy  Trade  Cohasset 
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Track 


There  were  15  candidates  who  reported  for  spring 
practice  of  the  track  team.     The  team  is  coached  by 
Mr.  Burditt  Collins,  and  Albert  Morris  has  been  elected 
Captain.     There  are  6  letter  men  left  from  last  year's 
team.     The  squad  shows  promise  of  being  the  best  the 
school  has  had.     Due  to  the  lack  of  good  weather  the 
boys  have  been  practicing  indoors.  bu::  they  manage  to 
go  outside  to  train  at  every  opportunity. 

Miles  Valine,  the  manager,  is  giving  Coach  Collins 
and  Captain  Morris  all  the  help  he  possibly  can.     On  Monday, 
April  27,  a  practice  meet  was  held  at  Hingham,  between 
Hingham  and  Cohasset.     Cohasset  won  the  meet  by  a  soore 
of  37  to  55.     The  team  is  out  this  year  to  defend  its 
honor  of  being  the  champions  of  B  class  on  the  South 
Shore , 

The  schedule  for  1936  with  the  results  of  meets 
already  attended  is  as  follows: 


May  11     Cohasset  at  North  Easton. 

Cohasset  53    Ho.  Easton  27 

May  16     So.  Shore  League  at  Scituate,  Cohasset 
Marshfield,  Scituate. 

Cohasset  57,  Scituate  7,  Marshfield  3 

May  23    So.  Shore  Interscholast ic  at  Weymouth, 

Weymouth,  Cohasset,  Barnstable,  Scituate, 
Hingham,  Ho.  Easton,  hoibrook. 
Weymouth  66,  Cohasset  44,  Barnstable 
40  1/2,  Hingham  37,  Hoibrook  5  l/2, 
No.  Easton  5,  Scituate  4 

May  27     Cohasset  Abington,  Randolph,  No.  Easton,  Canton, 
at  Abington, 

Cohasset  37,  Abington  18,  Canton  25,  No. 
Easton  13,  Randolph  0. 


June  6 


So,  Eastern  Massachusetts  at  Brockton, 


-£uMn  back -die  clock 


^dOU  WOULD  MAKE 
«  FACE  TOO>l f  vJOU 
WF«f  THf t M  A  — 


Can  you  visualize 

Vlf  K&"diON  LIKE  IHIi? 


IMAGINE  JthN  6MEi> 
V/f  ARIN6  iTIff 
COLL  AR3  — 


CLARICE  SEYMOUR  Rf  DDV  JK. 


IMAG\l\)£.  PAT  ftll £ N  iki  A  GET- UP 
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1\^>J  HAT  LIKE 
THIS- 
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